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intended for Jaina worship, but is now dedicated to the
Hindu war god Subramanya.
One of the finest examples of Dravidian temple archi-
tecture is the great Saiva temple of Tanjore, the principal
shrine of which belongs to the beginning of the nth
century, when South Indian art may be said to have
reached its zenith, though the remains of that period now
existing are very scanty. Here the vimana, or shrine,
standing in a cloistered courtyard 500 feet in length, rises
in a pyramid of thirteen stories to a height of 190 feet. A
pillared porch leads up to the vimana, in front of which is
a smaller shrine containing a remarkable colossal sculpture
of the bull Nandi, sacred to Siva. Within the quadrangle
there are several smaller temples of later date, including a
very fine one dedicated to Subramanya. The approach to
the temple quadrangle is through two lofty gopurams, or
gate towers of many stories, which are distinctive features
of the Dravidian style, also adapted from Buddhist proto-
types. A temple at Darasaram in the Tanjore district,
and others at Gangaikonda Cholapuram in the Trichi-
nopoly district, belong to the same period, and contain
some of the most beautiful sculptures to be found in
Southern India.
The majority of the South Indian temples were not
built at one time, but consist of successive enclosures,
sometimes of vast extent, containing an aggregation of
temples, pillared halls, and bazars for pilgrims, which were
built in successive centuries round some village shrine of
special sanctity. Fergusson first called attention to the
striking similarity in general arrangement and conception
between the great South Indian temples and those of
ancient Egypt. In spite of the capriciousness, their
planning, in which the holy of holies is made the smallest
and least ornamental feature, conforms to the philosophical
tenets of Hinduism regarding the evolution of the universe,